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The Persistence of the 
Classical Tradition 77 
Foreign-Language Teaching 


I. MORRIS 


10 A confirmed believer in theory as guide and reference for 
educational practice it was somewhat disconcerting to have to 
reconcile the declaration ‘I have no principles’ with the performance 
earlier demonstrated by the speaker—a highly cultured and extremely 
able teacher of English in one of the secondary schools in Copen- 
hagen. Had this proved to be an isolated instance it would not have 
provoked a challenge, but throughout the whole of a recent tour of 
Scandinavia and the Netherlands the writer was made aware of a 
pragmatic approach to foreign-language teaching and the dominant 
influence through firmly entrenched practice of the old and so oft- 
derided classical tradition. If achievement had been generally 
nsatisfactory, the prevailing treatment of the subject would not 
ave proved a serious challenge, but some of the results attained 
appeared from observation to be relatively high when compared 
with achievements elsewhere. A close study of the continental 
scene, therefore, is surely warranted and may serve to illuminate 
certain aspects of a highly complex subject. 


u 
\ 
' 
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l. 


Only the most sanguine believers in the overall effectiveness of a 
particular language system would fail to acknowledge that achieve- 
ment in foreign-language teaching, as in all school subjects, derives 
ultimately from a combination of factors, of which methods of 
instructions may not be the most decisive. For, whatever the 
interpretation given to knowing a language, a language is something 
to be learnt, and learning can only take place when there is the will 
to learn and favourable conditions for the acquisition of knowledge. 
Such conditions as school organization, staff qualification, intel- 
lectual level, work habits and attitude of the pupils, size of classes 
and the time allocated to the subject are at least contributory factors 
in ultimate achievement. A brief survey of the respective factors is, 
therefore, essential prior to any discussion of methods of instruction. 

School organization. One has only to step into one of the state 
secondary schools of Scandinavia and the Netherlands to appreciate 
the positive character of this factor. The well-equipped premises, 
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the cleanliness, the bright atmosphere, and above all the alert ai 
happy demeanour of the pupils make an immediate favourab 
Impression, Which is reinforced by experience within the classroon 
where voices are gentle, discipline is unforced and teachers invariabl 
cheerful and considerate. The subject apart, the writer will loi 
cherish his visits to the schools and the memory of his cordi 
reception and interesting talks with headmasters and teachers. 
Staff qualification. W what is required of a teacher of English 


fundamentally a sound knowledge of English and a good accent, 


then the teachers encountered in the course of this tour are eminently 
well qualified. Indeed, the degree of fluency, the range of vocabulary 
and the quality of speech— standard, cultural, rather donni 
English--were astonishingly impressive. The invariably — hig 
standard is only accounted for by the basic training in classic 
studies and the subsequent long and arduous university cour: 
with its stress on phonetics. In Norway, Denmark and Holland 11 
takes at least seven years to qualify as a teacher of English in tl 
upper forms, so exacting are the university requirements. [ti 
however, symptomatic of the scholastic attitude towards speculative 
learning that no further specialization is deemed essential beyond 
sound knowledge of the subject to be taught. Almost no special 
courses are offered in the theory and practice of foreign-language 
teaching and graduates are merely directed to an approved schoo 
for three months’ controlled practice under the guidance of at 
experienced teacher. One effect of this arrangement is naturally a 
tendency towards the persistence of time-honoured practice. ! 

Pupils. To judge from their serious air of concentration and thei 
extensive note-making, the pupils of all forms are studiously inclined 
A point to be noted as of special significance is that incentive for 
learning English is considerably greater on the continent than tl 
corresponding urge in Britain or the U.S.A. to acquire French, 
owing to the acknowledged inadequacy of the mother-tongue fo! 
communication with the outside world, and to the opportunity 
which presents itself freely both to hear and produce the speech of 
neighbouring countries. 

Conditions of instruction. The number of periods allocated to 
English varies with the country, the type of school and the side of 
specialized studies, as shown by the following comparative tab 
of hours per week. 


‘Interest in theory and departure from conventional practice are not c 
pletely lacking, as evidenced by the fresh approach of a group of teacher 
Denmark working with the approval and encouragement of the inspector ol 
Fnglish. 
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cdl 
Commencing age V1 lst 2nd srl tht Sth Oth th 
CORWAY (Modern) } } 5 s 8 
(Classical) } } ) } 4 
WWEDEN ] 5 } 3 3 3 3 
JE NMARK (Modern) 6 3 3 3 5 6 5 
(Science) 6 3 3 ) ? 
IOLLAND (Modern) 3 } 3 } | 
(Classical) } 2 u 2 ? 2 
(Technical) 3 3 3 u ? 


It will be noted that the time devoted to English (in periods per 
eck) is, with the exception of Norway, surprisingly low if speech 
considered a major aim. A more favourable factor, however, ts 
he size of the classes. The lower classes average about 30 while the 

two upper classes rarely exceed half that number. 


~ 


It is inevitable in any organized school system that the direction 
f studies should be determined rather by the requirements of the 
hai examinations than by any formal programme. Thus the 
idoption of an oral test as a major feature of the final examination 
rat least all on the modern side ensures attention to the living 
inguage of speech to an extent unattainable by exhortation alone. ! 

If this part of the final examination indicates an acute departure 
from the treatment of the classical languages, the requirements for 
the written examination bear the stamp of scholastic influence and 
nvite analogy. How else account for the universal adoption of 
translation as the main and generally the sole test of writing ability? 
Composition, except in the case of Norway (which allows five hours 
for the essay) is either not called for at all or takes the limited form 
of reproducing a dictated story or elaborating given data. 


ja 
x 


Phe part that translation plays throughout the course is perhaps 
its most significant feature. Translation is freely employed in the 
lessons directly as an exercise and as a means of dealing with 
vocabulary and grammatical points. 

This excessive resort to translation stems presumably from the 
cholastic insistence on soundness of knowledge. Only by pro- 
ceeding from the known to the unknown, or vice versa, and ensuring 


The oral examination is also intended to cover additional features, such as 
home reading and knowledge of English and institutions. 
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perfect understanding is sound knowledge to be expected. For, in 
the eyes of the scholar, soundness is all, whether the subject be a 
science, a classical or a modern language. And sound knowledge 
is a matter essentially of reproduction by recall. Strangely enoug! 
reinforcement of the memorizing process in language reproductio1 
comes from ultra-modern sources, as inferred from the contem 
plated design of a mechanical translator. 

One favourable consequence of a training on translation lines 1 
that it probably qualifies the student to gain high marks in any test 
that measures knowledge. Pupils instructed on purely Direct 
Method lines would obviously be at a disadvantage in any com 
parative examination confined to the testing of knowledge ol 
vocabulary, phrases and rules of grammar and requiring proof of 
knowledge by reference to the vernacular. 

Yet it is not only in the direction of soundness of knowledge that 
the continental pupils would prove their superiority. Surprisingly, 
they would show to advantage also in speech. The most pleasing 
impression left after a session in the classroom was of the high 
quality of the pupils’ speech. At almost all levels articulation and 
pronunciation were good and in the upper forms excellent. (This 
was particularly noticeable in Norway where English is the favoured 
foreign language and has fully adequate time conditions). Para- 
doxically, the fairly successful achievement in speech stems likewise 
from the scholastic tradition, through its insistence on high standards 
of performance in the case of both teachers and pupils. Accuracy 
is set up above all other considerations, even that of fluency. It Is 
rightly maintained that fluency can come from extended experience, 
whereas faulty speech habits if engendered will persist and become 
ingrained by practice. 


4. 


It would seem from the foregoing survey that the subject of 
foreign-language teaching (for what applies to English applies 
almost equally to French and German) is being successfully tackled 
by the grace of tradition and without benefit of modern theory 
A closer examination, however, may raise doubts about the all 
round effectiveness of the prevailing treatment and reveal the 
limitations of the pragmatic approach. 

To the extent that language learning is a knowledge subject, 
the factors of school organization, teacher qualification and pupil 
application are indeed decisive; for the process is comparatively 
simple and straightforward. Knowing a language, however, may 
imply the possession of language skills judged for degree as well as 
quality. Proficiency in this direction is attained by methods that are 
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either simple nor direct. The omission of composition from the 

final examination is a serious admission of the failure of current 
practice to attain a satisfactory standard in what is generally con- 
sidered to be the highest test of language proficiency. For it is in 
written composition that the pupil displays his real mastery of 
idiom and sentence structure, the features which best characterize 
| living language. 

Another consideration that ought not to be overlooked where a 
foreign language is a school subject is its potential contribution to 
character training beyond the formation of good learning habits. 
f challenged, who would deny that the keynote of modern education 
is self-expression? Now, whatever provision is made for self- 
expression through oral discussion and written composition in the 
native language, little attempt was observed to draw out the pupils 
in the lessons devoted to I nglish. Here, to judge from an admittedly 
limited experience, the teacher unduly monopolizes the period of 
instruction in expounding texts, correcting answers and _ testing 
knowledge. Speech on the part of the pupils in the upper forms is 
almost entirely restricted to oral reading and to laconic responses 
to questions. While it may be argued that pupils derive more 
benefit, both technically and cultur: lly, from hearing the teacher's 
speech rather than that of their companions, it must be appreciated 
that their gain is only on the receptive side of language learning. 

A strong impression conveyed by the direction of the teachers’ 
activity is that they are unduly preoccupied with the formal side 
of language and with factual knowledge. Thus their questions 
rarely require the pupils to ponder on the implications of the ideas 
expressed by the studied text and to convey their own opinions. 
So inflexible is their attitude that the difference between the lessons 
n upper and intermediate forms is not of kind but only of degree. 
Ihe texts in the top classes are harder, the range is perhaps wider 
and the exercises more difficult, but with the growing proximity 
of the final examinations there is even closer attention to the technical 


side of language and even less concession to the stimulition of 
interest in ideas. 

Contrary to the writer’s experience, the pupils of the lower forms 
ire less inhibited i 1 regard to speech in the foreign language—a 
fact deplored by he teachers of the upper forms and accounted 
for by them as a natural phenomenon of adolescent self-conscious- 
ness. Another explanation—to judge from some notable exceptions 
observed—may be the effect of a training which overstresses 
accuracy at the expense of fluency and fails to beguile the senior 
pupils into overlooking the medium through preoccupation with 
ideas. 
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Singleness of approach and a narrow conception of technica 
proficiency incline the teacher to make a cult of thoroughness 
Following the classical tradition all language work is based o1 
texts and all reading is done intensively. This means, in effect 
that everything studied is read out and every word encountered 
meticulously examined and both defined and translated. The unit 
of meaning is, in consequence, assumed to be the word or phrase 
and not the sentence as a whole. Extraction of meaning from the 
context and not from the sum of individual word meanings would 
presumably be considered as superficial textual treatment and its 
adoption as a method would incur the charge of slackness and be 
deemed a dereliction of duty. This extreme subjection to the 
tyranny of word mastery prevents the instructor or at least the 
pupils from appreciating the dynamic character of a living language 
which displays itself in a continuous flow of verbal concepts and 
sweeps the listener or reader along with its current. Only a realiza- 
tion of the true nature of language in motion could emancipate 
the instructor and permit him to see the merits of extensive silent 
reading to supplement intensive study in engendering natural 
reading habits. 


6. 


Where classical tradition most conflicts with modern theory is in 
respect of the treatment of vocabulary. Today there is acute appreci- 
ation of the value of words derived from their degree of frequency 
in use. A distinction is now drawn between words required for 
speaking, for writing and for reading, that is, between productive 
and ap verbal needs. The words that a particular writer 
employs in dealing with a specific theme are not necessarily the 
words weal for general application. Research has led to the 
production of authoritative word lists for reference: and for the 
early stages of language learning control of vocabulary has called 
for the construction and adaptation of texts so as to eliminate 
verbal obstacles that would impede the cultivation of language 
skills. 

Theory claims and observation may easily prove that good habits 
of speaking, reading and writing do not depend on range of vocabu- 
lary. Quality of performance may be high or low within a restricted 
range of vocabulary and topics. Yet, such is the pull of tradition 
that little concession is made to the need, in the early stages at 
least, for the simplification of texts by adaptation and a systematic 
progression of selected vocabulary. Owing to. the free use that is 
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ade of translation even the initial lessons may be based on original 
xts with the material selected arbitrarily. The best books for 
eginners—again with notable exceptions—differ only in the nature 

their themes and not in character. While there is almost no 
relation in the lists of presented words, all the books agree in 
roviding a minimum of two thousand words for the first year’s 
ork. It is indeed not surprising that the pupils display an inordinate 
‘votion to note-making; they have to be industrious in this direction 
they are to cope with thirty or forty new words at every lesson 
nd be ready to define them later.! 


Ws 


The narrow conception of language as a static code of signs 
permits the construction of exercises for grammar and translation 
ith complete disregard for the natural language. The following 
consecutive sentences, copied from a work sheet in use, illustrate 
the general practice of having exercises with disconnected themes 
and demonstrate one of the less laudable influences of an old 
tradition: 
1. The old horses lie in the burial ground. 
2. The kind curate went to the noble duke’s funeral on Tuesday. 


8. 


It would be unkind and also unfair to end on a note of adverse 
criticism. On balance the influence of the classical, or rather 
scholastic, tradition is favourable, when contrasted with the effect 
of a conflicting, more modern, approach based purely on language 
is communication. If the first tends to stress the formal aspect of 
language, the other errs more by concentrating on expression 
without due regard to the essential reference—the English language 
as used by educated speakers in their daily life. Both may be 
charged with over-simplifying a highly complex subject by adopting 
| single, dominant method—translation or direct method—to cope 
with the multifarious features of the subject. But the training on 
classical lines, now that speech is included, provides by far the 
ounder foundations for both knowledge and correct application 
whatever its limitations. 

Here is a list drawn up on a chart and taught to a first year class: padlock, 


adybird, lobster, clover, carnation, lily of the valley, fern, pansy, turtle, penguin, 
lragonfly, radish, rooster 








On the Predictability of 
Pronunciation Problems 
EDWARD M. ANTHONY 


DIFFICULTIES IN learning to pronounce the sounds of a second 
language are associated with the contrasts between the sound 
systems of the native language and the language to be learned. It 
is often said that a foreigner has trouble producing a particular 
English sound because his language does not have that sound. 
This is part of the problem, of course, and a rather important part. 
Many languages have nothing like the first sounds of thin and this, 
so that as a result speakers of such languages must learn these new 
sounds when they study English. 

But another more subtle factor generally recognized by those 
who study languages concerns the distribution of sounds. This 
may be exemplified by a glance at the distribution of /s/ and /h/ in 
English.! The sound /s, is found at the beginnings of syllables: 
so, See, Sat; and at the ends: this, pass, us. It is found in combination 
with other consonants in both of these positions also: skin, store, 
strap; cast, sense, physics. On the other hand, /h/ never ends an 
English syllable and never appears in combination with any other 
consonant in the same syllable. Its distribution is considerably 
more limited than that of /s/. An English speaker learning a 
language like Persian, which permits ,h in syllable final position, 
encounters an obstacle in achieving an acceptable pronunciation, 
despite the fact that English has an /h/ sound. The Persian 
pronounces the final h in shah. The English speaker tends to omit 
it when pronouncing, and will not even hear it when a Persian 
says the word unless his attention has been called to it. 

In another situation, a speaker of English may substitute an 
incorrect sound. The last sound of the word sing, the velar nasal, 
has a limited distribution in English, never serving as an initial 
consonant. The velar nasal in Thai appears freely both in syllable 
initial and syllable final position: nguu, (snake), and jang) (yet). 
The English speaker says jang’ with no difficulty, for it fits the 
English pattern. For nguu , however, he usually says (nuu, simply 
because he is not in the habit of using ng) at the beginning of an 
English word. This paper will treat briefly one of these problems 
of distribution—that which involves a comparison of the distribu- 
tion of the sound || in Thai and English. 


‘It may be unnecessary to point out that sounds are described, not letters. 
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The sound 1/ in English can open or close a syllable, as illustrated 
in the words /ook, like, lad; and kill, school, call. \t can appear in 
consonant combinations at the beginnings of syllables: slow, black, 

clap; and at the ends of syll ibles: felt, called, film. The Thai /1/ 
appears in syllable initial position both alone and in combinations: 
ling/ (monkey), /laaj/ (striped); and /plaa/ (fish), /klang/ (central), 
phleeng/ (song), /khlang/ (bank).! The /l/ sound never appears at 
the end of Thai syllables, alone or in combination. The chart 
below summarizes this comparison: 


Initial Position Final Position 


Single Consonant Combination’ Single Consonant |Combination | 


: yes, in 4 
Thai yes 2 : no no } 
/ instances 
—— | 
English yes yes, in 7 yes yes 
a “ instances , 


The chart isolates the problems which Thai students will have in 
pronouncing the English sound /1/. These facts of distribution tell 
us that Thai students will have difficulty in pronouncing /l/ whenever 
(a) that consonant appears finally, either alone or as a member of 
a combination of consonants, and (b) the consonant appears initially 
as part of a combination which Thai does not have. 

We may now proceed to observe more closely the types of diffi- 
culties that can occur. When we look at the total pattern of Thai 
pronunciation faults in English, three basic types of errors seem 
possible: (a) a sound which appears on the Thai pattern may be 
substituted for the English sound; (b) an English sound may be 
dropped entirely when the Thai pronounces an English word; 
(c) a sound on the Thai pattern may be added to bring the English 
word into the Thai pattern. 

For an example, let us take the word coo/. The /I/ in final position 
cannot occur in Thai. The Thai student will, in theory, pronounce 
it in one of the following ways: 

(a) A sound which appears on the Thai pattern may be substituted 
for the English sound. The possible final sounds in Thai are: 
m,n’, /ng, /j/, /w, /p’, 't/, /k/, or any vowel. Theoretically 
possible forms of cool are: coom, coon, coong, cooj, coow, 
coop, coot, cook, or cooa (where a represents any vowel). 

The list of English consonant combinations with /1/ is a sampling. Actually 


there are some seven initial and more than 35 final combinations with /1/. The 
list of consonant combinations with /1/ in Thai is complete. There are only four. 
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(b) The English sound may be dropped: coo. 

(c) A sound on the Thai pattern may be intruded to bring the 
word into the Thai pattern: coo-/a. In this case /l/ is made a 
permitted syllable initial sound. 

There appears to be no way to predict with certainty which of 
these will actually happen, without experimental evidence. Without 
observing the actual pronunciation of a Thai when he is speaking 
English, one can limit the possibilities but not choose among those 
possibilities. 

When the necessary experiments have been carried out, one finds 
that Thai learning English will regularly substitute /n/ for final /1 
in pronunciation (point (a) above). (Not only is final /1/ difficult 
for Thai to pronounce, it is difficult for them to hear. Aural tests 
that I have administered at the College of Education in Bangkok 
show that when the Thai is forced to choose between /I/ and /n 
final sounds (fill, fin; spool, spoon), he falters. The problem exists 
on both production and recognition levels.) 

When |) appears in an English consonant combination which 
Thai does not permit, the tendency is to reduce the consonant 
combination to a point where only possible Thai sounds remain. 
This is regularly done by the intrusion of a vowel (point (c) above). 
Flay and sly become fa-/dy and sa-/} in initial combinations. Final 
combinations containing /l/ regularly reduce to final ,n,, and 
bold becomes bone.” 

The reader should not assume that the above explanation con- 
stitutes material to be presented to the Thai student of English. 
It is, rather, part of the equipment of the teacher, upon which he 
may base lessons. When a comprehensive exploration of both sound 
systems has been made, a comparison will point the way to specific 
pronunciation difficulties which then can be dealt with efficiently. 

'We then note that /n/ and /I/ have the same alveolar articulation, and assign 
this as a ‘reason’ for the substitution. This is, however, reasoned ex post facto, 
and does not tell us why /t/, which is also alveolar, has not been substituted. We 
may also try to use as verification the fact that Thai may use in their writing 
system the same letter finally for /n/ as is used initially for /l/.. This is not con- 
clusive, for one of the /j/ letters is also pronounced /n/ in final position, in spite 
of the fact that /j/ is a possible final consonant. 

This example shows a combination of points (a) and (b) above, for /d/ is 


dropped from bold (point (b)) and the remaining /I/ is changed to /n/ (point (a) 
above). 


The Irregular Verbs 
ROGER KINGDON 


\MONG THE ENGLISH irregular verbs are some of the commonest 
and most useful, and some of the rarest and most archaic verbs in 
the language. The common ones are usually introduced in our 
methods as and when they are needed to supply a certain meaning 
in a text, without respect for their irregularity; while the rare ones 
usually have to be picked up by the student in the course of his 
reading. There is no grave objection to this haphazard procedure, 
in view of the fact that even the irregular verbs are quite simple in 
English, and that more than two-thirds of them entail the memorizing 
of only one irregular formation, the others (apart from the verb 
to be, which naturally receives special attention in the very early 
lessons) have no more than two irregularities. Nevertheless, there 
are obvious advantages in a more orderly presentation which will 
give students a comprehensive view of the irregular verbs, even if 
it is only used for consultation after the student has first met the 
verbs in his lessons or reading. 

In some countries children are drilled in the verbs, which for this 
purpose are generally gathered into the historical classes of strong 
and weak. In other cases students are confronted with a more or 
less complete list of the irregular verbs, usually arranged in alpha- 
betical order. Such a list is very useful for reference, but forms an 
undesirable mode of presentation for study purposes, as it entails 
pure memory work and hides the analogical changes which are so 
useful in memorizing. The irregular verbs are not really numerous 
enough to make an alphabetical arrangement indispensable even 
when the list is being compiled for reference purposes, and in view 
of the pedagogical advantages to be obtained from it, a logical 
arrangement is probably preferable in almost all cases. 

In teaching irregular verbs to foreigners, the teacher is bound 
sooner or later to come face to face with the fact that some verbs 
have more than one form for their past tense and past participle. 
The archaic past participle forms of some verbs which have survived 
as adjectives only (e.g. rotten, shrunken, clean-shaven) are best taught 
independently as adjectives; such verbs may then become regular, 
in which case their conjugation need not be taught. There are, 
however, a number of verbs which have both regul: ir and irregular 
forms for their past tense and past participle, and in some cases it 
is very difficult to say which form is more frequently used—the 
choice sometimes depends on context. The position is further 
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complicated by the fact that some verbs have different conjugations 
in Britain and America, there being at least one which is usually 
irregular in America (dive, dove, dived) and always regular in Britain. 
On the whole there appears to be more latitude in America than in 
Britain. Some attempt has been made in this article to indicate 
variants used in America. 


A PHONETIC APPROACH 


Most of the difficult points in English morphology can be simplified 
if they are presented phonetically, and the irregular verbs are no 
exception to this, for some of their analogies are disguised by 
inconsistencies in spelling. Spelling should therefore be disregarded 
and their classification made on a strictly phonetic basis, though 
once the phonetic arrangement has been arrived at, the actual list 
can be presented in ordinary spelling. This plan is followed in the 
accompanying list, which is drawn up in the usual three columns 
showing Present Tense, Past Tense, and Past Participle. The 
phonetic classification naturally excludes verbs which are regular in 
the spoken language, but which suffer a spelling modification in the 
course of their conjugation (e.g. /ay, pay). 

For the usual separation of verbs into strong and weak it has been 
thought preferable to substitute a division based on the form of the 
past participle, with which is combined a division according to vowel 
arrangement. Each group contains only verbs which show the same 
type of change, though there are variations of form which are 
indicated by the spacing of the lines. Since vowel changes are more 
important than consonant changes, attention has been focused on 
the former by printing the phonetic symbol for the root vowel after 
each part of each verb. Teachers will find it useful to insist on these, 
as students commonly mispronounce such forms as blew, draw, 
taught, bear, break, spread, read (past), and many others, and fail 
to distinguish the pronunciation of run and ran. 

Only principal verbs are given, except where the addition of a 
prefix causes a change in conjugation, in which case the compound 
is Shown as a separate verb in its own place in the classification (e.g 
get, forget). Prefixes which may be added to verbs without affecting 
their conjugation are shown in the left-hand column, in line with 
the verbs which take them. The prefix re-, which is not shown, may 
be added to many verbs in the list, but does not affect their con- 
jugation. Verbs whose irregular forms are no longer used are not 
given, nor are prefixes which give rise to no more than one form in 
common usage (e.g. overgrown, underslung). 

Stressing of compounds is indicated as follows: 

(1) No stress mark before the prefix indicates that the stress 
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remains on the root. 

(2) The mark ['] before the prefix indicates that this takes 
a stress as well as the root, thus giving rise to a case of double 
stress. 

(3) The mark [~] before the prefix indicates that this takes 
the only stress of the compound. 

Italic letters to the right of the verbs refer to the explanatory 
notes which follow the sections. 


SYSTEM OF CLASSIFICATION 


The irregular verbs fall into two main Divisions: 
I. Those in which the Past Participle ends in a consonant 
other than t or d. 
II. Those in which the Past Participle ends in t or d. 


DIVISION I 


In all the verbs in this Division—except those in the last group— 
the Past Participle differs from the Past Tense. They may be sub- 
divided into two Classes: 
A. Verbs to which a nasal consonant (n or n), spelt -ne, -en, 
or n, is added to form the Past Participle. 
B. Verbs to which no such addition is made. _ 
Inside these Classes there are four types of root vowel change: 


1—2—3 in which the Present Tense, Past Tense, and Past 
Participle all have different root vowels. 

1—2—1 in which the Present Tense and Part Participle have the 
same vowel, while the Past Tense has a different one. 

1—2—2 in which the Past Tense and Past Participle have the 
same vowel, while the Present Tense has a different one. 

1—1—I in which there is no vowel change in the root of the 
verb. 


Note. There are two verbs (shear, sheared, shorn, and swell, swelled, 
swollen) which might form a further group, of the type 1—l—2, 
but as their past pé irticiples may also be sheared and swelle d they may 
be taught as regular verbs having the adjectival participles shorn 
and swollen. 
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Class A.—Past Participle formed by addition of n. 


TYPE | — 2 = o 
, — 
— do u: did i done A 
for-, Aon m : 
‘out-, ‘under- f go ou went e gone ° 
fly ai flew uz flown Ou 
smite ai smote ou smitten i (a) 
‘under- | write ai wrote ou written i 
‘over- | ride ai rode ou ridden i 
be- stride ai strode ou stridden i 
drive ai drove ou driven i 
strive ai strove Ou __ striven i (a) 
thrive ai throve ou thriven  i(a,r) 
a- rise ai rose ou risen 


(a) American variants: smite—smote—smitten, smit, or smote; 
strive—strove or strived—striven or strived; thrive—throve or 
thrived—thrived or thriven. 

(r) Thrive is sometimes regular in Britain. 


TYPE | 2 l 
eat ;: eat e, ei eaten iz (n) 
eat Er ate ei, e eaten iz (n) 
for- bid i bade a, ei bidden i (0) 
for-, mis- | give i gave ei given i 
be- | fall ro fell e fallen oO: 
be-, mis-, par- 
A P \ take ei took u taken ei 
over-,'under- f 
forsake ei forsook u forsaken ei 
shake ei shook u shaken ei 
fore- | see Be saw O: seen i 
‘over, with- | draw oO: drew uz drawn oO: 
slay ei slew ut slain ei 
blow ou _ blew ur blown ou 
‘out- grow ou grew U: erown ou 
fore- know ou knew u: known ou 
‘over- throw ou threw Uz thrown = ou 


(2) In Britain both spellings of the past tense of eat are used, the 
pronunciation being more frequently et than eit. In America the 
form ate (eit) is used almost exclusively. 

(0) This verb means ‘to give an order’; for the other verb bid see 
Division Il. 
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TYPE 
bite 
chide 
hide 
beget 
forget 
tread 

be- speak 
steal 
weave 
freeze 
choose 
wake 
break 

for- | bear 
tear 
wear 

for- swear 


‘over- lie 
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ai 
ai 
ai 


ei 
ei 
eo 
eo 
eo 
eo 


ai 


‘s 
bit 
chid 
hid 
begot 
forgot 
trod 
spoke 
stole 
wove 
froze 


chose 


woke 


broke 


bore 
tore 
wore 
swore 


lay 


tN 


ou 
Ou 
Ou 
Ou 


ou 


Ou 
Ou 


bitten 
chidden 
hidden 


begotten o (a) 
forgotten 0 (a) 


trodden 


spoken 
stolen 
woven 
frozen 
chosen 
woken 
broken 


0:,09 borne 
0:,0a torn 

0:,039 worn 
01,08 sworn 


ei 


lain 


oO (a) 


ou 
Ou 
ou 
Ou 


ou 


ou (n) 
ou 


ei (0) 


(a) In America the forms begot, forgot, and trod are sometimes 


used as past participles. 


(n) In Britain this verb, after many confusions and hesitations 
caused by the varying conjugations of the four verbs awake, awaken, 
wake, waken, seems to have settled down now to the form given 
above. Usually compounded with up, it is used far more frequently 
than any of the other three verbs. In America it is conjugated 
regularly, though the forms given above are occasionally used. 

(0) This verb means ‘to recline’; the verb meaning ‘to tell an 
untruth’ is conjugated regularly. 


TYPE 
~brow- beat 
saw 

strew 


~over- sew 
SOW 
shew 
show 


iz 
oO: 
ut 


Ou 
ou 
Ou 
ou 


l 
beat 
sawed 
strewed 
sewed 
sowed 


shewed 
showed 


iz 
Oo: 
u: 


ou 
ou 
ou 
Ou 


beaten 
sawn 
strewn 
sewn 
sown 


shewn 
shown 


oO: (a) 
ue (a) 
ou (a) 
ou (a) 
Ou (da, n) 


ou (a, n) 


(a) In America all these verbs may be conjugated regularly. 
(n) These are two alternative spellings of the same verb. 
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Class B.—Past Participle does not add n. 


TYPE 1 — 2 3 
swim i swam a swum A 
begin i began a begun A 
ring i rang a rung A (0) 
sing i sang a sung A (a) 
spring i sprang a sprung A _ (a) 
sink i sank a sunk A (a) 
stink i stank a stunk A (a) 
shrink i shrank a shrunk <A_ (a) 


drink i drank a drunk A 
(a) In America the past participle form given above is used as an 
alternative form for the past tense. 
(0) This verb means ‘to sound a bell’; the verb meaning ‘to 
encircle’ is conjugated regularly. 


TYPE | 2 - | 
be-, ‘over- come A came ei come A 
out-, fore-, ‘over- | run A ran a run A 
TYPE | 2 2 
shine ai shone fe) shone  o(a, 0) 
‘over- hang a hung A hung A (0) 
spin i spun A spun A 
win i won A won A 
cling i clung A clung A 
fling i flung A flung A 
sling i slung A slung A 
sting i stung A stung A 
“ham- _ string i strung A strung A 
swing i swung A swung A 
wring i wrung A wrung A 
slink i slunk A slunk A 
dig i dug A dug A 
stick i stuck A stuck A 
strike ai struck A struck <A (a) 
heave is hove ou hove ou (n) 


(a) In America shone is pronounced foun, and strike has an 
alternative past participle stricken which is used in passive tenses; in 
Britain this form is now exclusively adjectival. 
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(n) This conjugation is almost entirely confined to nautical use; 
in other connections the verb heave is conjugated regularly. 

(0) With this conjugation shine means ‘to give light’; the verb 
meaning ‘to polish’ is conjugated regularly. 

This conjugation is that of the general verb hang; in the specific 
sense of ‘to put to death on the gallows’ the verb is conjugated 
regularly, but this distinction is not observed in America. 


DIVISION II 


In all the verbs in this Division the Past Tense and Past Participle 
are identical, and their common form will be referred to as the 
‘Past’. They may be subdivided into three Classes: 

A. Verbs in which the Past is formed by the substitution of t 

: or d for the final consonant of the root. 

B. Verbs in which the Past is formed with the retention of 
the t or d which is already the final consonant of the root in 
the Present. 

C. Verbs in which the Past is formed by the addition of t or d 
to the full root. 

Inside these Classes there are two types of root vowel change: 


|—2—2 in which the Past has a root vowel differing from that 
of the Present. 

) 1—1-—1 in which the root vowel is the same in all parts of the 
verb. 


Class A.—Substitution of t or d. 


rypE | — 2 2 
catch a caught o: caught o: 
teach i: taught o: taught = o: 
beseech i: besought 0: besought o: (a) 
seek i: sought o: sought o: 
bring i brought o: brought o: 
be- think i thought o: thought o: 
1) , 
buy ai bought o: bought o: 
) fight ai fought o: fought =o: (n) 
n (a) In America this verb is also conjugated regularly. 
n (n) Although fight ends in t it is included here, as it obviously 


belongs to this class. 








‘un- 


1YPI 


build 


bend 
lend 
rend 
send 
spend 


have 


make 


o0ooon 0 


a 


el 


built 


bent 
lent 
rent 
sent 
spent 


had 


made 


ono ond o 


ei 


(n) The verb expend is conjugated regularly. 


Class B. 


‘over- 


MusS- 


be, with- 


‘misunder-. | 


‘unde 


, with- f 


un- 


meet 


Sit 
spit 


get 
shoot 
light 
bleed 
breed 
feed 
lead 
read 
speed 
hold 
slide 
stand 
bind 
find 


grind 
wind 


Retention of t or d. 
LYPI 


u: 


ou 


mct 


Sat 
spat 


vot 
shot 
lit 
bled 
bred 
fed 
led 
read 
sped 
held 
slid 
stood 
bound 
found 


eround 
wound 


au 
au 
au 
au 
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built 
bent 
lent 
rent 
sent 
spent 


had 


made 


met 


Sat 
spat 


got 
shot 
lit 
bled 
bred 
fed 
led 
read 
sped 
held 
slid 
STOC ya 
bound 
found 


ground 
wound 


oo o oO = 


o 


qd, 


(n) 


Oo) 


(n) 


(r) 


(qd) 
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(a) In America, spit may be conjugated spit—spit—spit; and 
slide has an alternative past participle s/idden. 

(n) This verb has an alternative past participle gotten, which is 
now obsolete in Britain but is still used in America, where it provides 
a useful distinction between He's gotten (‘obtained’) and He's got 
(‘possesses’). 

(0) There is a regular verb spit (_ ‘transfix’). 

There are two regular verbs: wind (“blow a horn’) pronounced 
waind, and wind (‘exhaust’) pronounced wind, 

(r) Light and speed may also be conjugated regularly, especially 
in America, and the latter especially in non-poetical contexts. 


TYPE 1 l l 
hit i hit i hit i 
slit i slit i slit i (a) 
split i split i split i (a) 
bet e bet e bet e (nn) 
let e let e let e 
be-, ‘off-set e set e set e 
put u put u put u 
cut A cut A cut A 
shut A shut A shut A 
hurt 3: hurt 3: hurt 3: 
broad-, ‘fore- | cast a cast a: cast a: dn) 
cost Oo cost re) cost Oo (o) 
thrust A thrust A thrust A 
burst 3: burst 3: burst 2: 
‘out-, ‘under- bid i bid i bid (0) 
rid i rid i rid i (a) 
shed 2 shed . shed e (0) 
‘over- spread e spread e spread e 


(a) In America, s/it, split, and rid are occasionally conjugated 
regularly. 

(n) Bet is sometimes conjugated regularly, especially in America 

Cast is never regular, but forecasted and broadcasted are some- 
imes met with, especially in America. 








(0) Cost ( 





‘to estimate costs’) is a regular verb. 
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This verb bid means ‘to make an offer at an auction’; for the 


other verb did see Division I. 
This verb shed means ‘to cast off’; shed ( 


is conjugated regularly. 


Class C. 


"OV er- 
‘over- 


' 
under- 


‘over- 


(a) In America, knee/ is sometimes conjugated regularly. 


TYPE 


creep 
keep 
leap 
sleep 
sweep 
W eep 
dream 
lean 
mean 
deal 
feel 
kneel 
leave 


lose 


sell 
tell 


hear 
flee 
say 


shoe 


Addition of t or d. 


el 


4 


crept 
kept 
leapt 
slept 
swept 
wept 
dreamt 
leant 
meant 
dealt 
felt 
knelt 
left 


lost 


sold 


told 
heard 
fled 
said 


shod 


‘to house in a shed’) 


tN 
ooo oonoodondndnondnao 0 


° 


ou 
ou 


° 


crept 
kept 
leapt 
slept 
swept 
wept 
dreamt 
leant 
meant 
dealt 
felt 
knelt 
left 


lost 


sold 
told 


heard 
fled 
said 


shod 


e 

e 

e (r) 
e 

e 

e 

e (r) 
e (r) 
e 

e 

e 

e (a) 
e (n) 
° 

Ou 

Ou 

3: 

e 

e (n) 
re) 


(n) Note that in the Past the v of the root is replaced by f. While 
say is always irregular, its compound gainsay is often conjugated 


regularly, especially in America. 


(r) Leap, dream, and lean are also conjugated regularly, par- 


ticularly in America. 
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iYee ft - l | 


spill i spilt i spilt i (r) 


dwell e dwelt e dwelt e (r) 
smell e smelt e smelt e mW 
‘mis- spell e spelt e spelt e (r) 
spoil oi spoilt oi spoilt oi (r,n) 
burn 3: burnt 3: burnt eo: in 
learn 3: learnt 3: learnt 3: (r) 


(r) All the verbs in this section are also conjugated regularly. 
With the’ exception of dwe//, the regular conjugation is the more 
usual one in America. 

(n) The compound despoil is always regular. 

In America the verb pen (—‘enclose’) may belong to this group. 
In Britain it is always regular, but the adjectival participle pent is 
still used. 


THE REGULAR VERBS 


Apart from some little-used and archaic verbs, all other verbs are 
regular. Their Past Tense and Past Participle are identical and are 
formed according, to the following phonetic rules: 
Verbs ending int or d add id to form the Past. 
Verbs ending in p, k, f, 8, s or f (and tf) add t to form the Past. 
All other verbs add d to form the Past. 
It will be noticed that the last group of verbs in the above list 
are irregular when conjugated in the manner shown, because they 
take t where d is required under the foregoing phonetic rules. 


Reprints of articles which have appeared in former copies of 
‘English Language Teaching’ 


Unfortunately, many of the earlier copies of English Language 
Teaching are now out of print and a large number of articles 
which we think would be of service to teachers of English 
are, therefore, not available. It has been decided that some 
of these should be reprinted as soon as possible and, in the 
present issue, we have reproduced Mr Roger Kingdon’s 
article entitled ‘The Irregular Verbs’ from Volume V, 
Number 8 (September, 1951). 
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To the Editor, English Language Teaching 
Drar Sir, 

It was gratifying to find that my article on ‘Personal Pronouns f nding in 
-Self or -Selves*, in Vol. IX, No. 4, had elicited sufficient interest to lead no less 
a grammarian than Dr F. T. Wood to contribute another article on the same 
subject in Vol. X, No. 3. It was gratifying also to find that Dr Wood was 
substantially in agreement with my main contentions. 

l nfortunately, however, in the very act of expressing agreement with one 
of these contentions, Dr Wood has mutilated it—inadvertently, no doubt, but 
disastrously nevertheless. For in his opening paragraph, under (ili), he has 
taken the second use of these pronouns from where I had placed it and where 
it naturally belongs as the stepping-stone between the first use and the third, 
and has relegated it to the fourth place. By so doing. he has nullified a fact 
which (as | see the matter) is of prime importance, namely the smallness of the 
successive differences between (a) and (p), between (hb) and (c), and between 
(c) and (d), as | have arranged them. As I pointed out, it is like passing from red 
to purple, from purple to blue, and fromm blue to green. (See para. 6 of my 
article.) To speak more plainly, it is like passing from red to red-plus-blue, 
from red-plus-blue to blue, and from blue to blue-plus-yellow. But this gradual 
or step-by-step transition from each use to the next is nullified (except for the 
transition from ‘merely emphatic’ to ‘emphatic and appositional’) when the 
uses are arranged in Dr Wood’s order. 

Further, at the foot ef page 106 Dr Wood states that the only example that 
1 gave of the reflexive and emphatic use of these pronouns was the sentence 

ihey arranged the matter between themselves’. But what about the example 
given in para. 7(b) of my article, and the four examples given in para. 8()), 
not to mention those that occur here and there in paras. 23-25? 

In general, indeed, Dr Wood’s thinking seems to be a little confused as fat 
as this reflexive and emphatic use of the precisional forms of the personal 
pronouns is concerned. Thus, on page 97, in his second paragraph, he gives 
the sentence ‘I was referring to myself, not to you" as an example of the merely 
reflexive use of myself. Actually, however, this sentence is an excellent example 
of the reflexive and emphatic use. Then on page 98, while still ostensibly dealing 
with the merely reflexive use, he compares the sentence “He knew that his aunt 
had no one but himself on whom to spend her money’ with the sentence ‘He 
knew that his uncle had no one but himself on whom to spend his money’. 
Now, while agreeing with what Dr Wood says regarding these two sentences, 
I would point out that in neither of them is himself merely reflexive. In the 
first, it may be regarded either as merely emphatic (since it does not refer back 
to the subject of its own clause), or as emphatic and reflexive (referring back 
to the subject of the principal clause). In the second, if himself means the uncle 
it is definitely both emphatic and reflexive, while, if it refers to the nephew, it 
may be regarded either as merely emphatic or as both emphatic and reflexive 
(just as in the first of the two sentences). 

Turning now to page 107 of Vol. X, No. 3, let me suggest that Dr Wood's 
meaning (if I interpret him correctly) in (i) and (ii) would have been clearer 
if he had merely pointed out the difference (say) between himself in ‘I didn't 
hurt him; he hurt himself? and himself in ‘He didn’t hurt me; he hurt himself” 
In each of these sentences, himself is both reflexive and emphatic, but with a 
difference. For in the first, himself, contrasted with /, indicates that he, not I 


Ww 
wn 
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vas the doer of the action; but in the second, Aimself, contrasted with me, 
ndicates that he, not I, was the recipient of the action. There is a similar 
difference, of course, between himself in the sentence ‘There was no one else 
to attend to him, so he attended to himself’ and in the sentence ‘He didn’t 
ittend to anyone else; he just attended to himself’. And similarly in numberless 
other cases. 

Another matter. According to Dr Wood, the possessive forms corresponding 
to myself, yourself, himself, &c., are my own, your own, his own, &c. 1 submit, 
1owever, that—as a general rule, at any rate—this is true only when the 
yronoun is emphatic (whether reflexive and emphatic, or merely emphatic, or 
emphatic and appositional). When myself, yourself, or himself, &c., is merely 
eflexive, the corresponding possessive Is simply my, your, or his, &c. ‘I have 
hurt myself’. ‘I have hurt my hand’. ‘Did you hurt yourself?” “Did you hurt 
our hand?” ‘He was congratulating himself on his success’. But: “I hurt my 
own hand, but I didn’t hurt his’. (Cp. ‘I hurt myself, but I didn’t hurt him’. 
Reflexive and emphatic.) ‘Religion is a personal thing. It concerns our own 
1eart and no one else’s; it is between ourselves and God’. (H. R. L. Sheppard, 
1937. Merely emphatic.) ‘His own opinion was quite different’. (Cp. “He 
himself thought otherwise’. Emphatic and appositional.) 

Finally, in spite of these defects (as I see them) in Dr Wood’s article, I gladly 
idmit both the correctness and the value of some of his contentions: for example, 
what he says about the ‘possessive connotation’ that a modern speaker feels 
n pronouns ending in -se/f or -selves (page 98), and his elucidation of such 
fine distinctions as that which exists between ‘He always chooses friends who 
re older than he is’ and ‘He always chooses friends who are older than himself’ 
(page 101), and such fine distinctions as those dealt with in the last complete 
aragraph on page 106. These contentions, it is true, do not clash with mine, 
ut are supplementary to them: but they are none-the-less valuable for that. 

Yours sincerely, 
C. M. CHURCHWARD. 


e print Dr. Wood’s reply below. 


lo the Editor, English Language Teaching 
DEAR Sir, 

I must apologize to Dr Churchward for having, as he feels, mutilated his 
irticle by my re-arrangement of his classification. It was certi \inly unintentional, 
and the only excuse I can plead is that, while I found myself in agreement with 
his main contentions—including the gradual ‘shading-off” of one type into 
inother—my own purpose was, as I said in the first paragraph of my article, 
to suggest a rather different approach’. Central to my thesis was the associa- 
tional —dissociational distinction, and it seemed to me that the order in which 
| placed the various categories was more convenient for demonstrating that. 
It certainly did not occur to me at the time that this re-arrangement might be 
regarded as ignoring, or even destroying, Dr Churchward’s theory, and I much 
regret that it ‘should have given this impression, for I regarded my contribution 
as supplementary and complementary to his, not as a refutation of it. 

As for the rest of the points raised by Dr Churchward in his letter, it seems 
to me that they all centre upon the respective meanings we attach to the term 
emphatic’. A word may carry emphasis either owing to some connotation it 
bears in itself, or on account of its juxtaposition or contrast with some other 
word in the sentence. Dr Churchward, it seems to me, uses “emphatic” to cover 
both of these; I should apply it only to the first. The mere fact that a -sel/ 
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pronoun happens to be given emphasis because of its position in the sentence 
or because it is, as it were, thrown into relief by contrast with another word, 
does not, in my opinion, make it an ‘emphatic” form or justify our calling it 
emphatic, any more than in the sentence J gave it to him, not to you we can 
describe Aim as an emphatic form of the personal pronoun simply because it is 
emphasized by contrast with you. Indeed, on second thoughts I wonder whether 
the word ‘emphatic’ is not an unfortunate one, since it can obviously be made 
to cover two different things, and whether it would not be better to speak of 
‘emphasizing’, as distinct from those which are merely emphasized. 

To deal with each of the examples Dr Churchward cites in his letter would 
take a great dealfof space—more, I am sure, than the Editor could reasonably 
be expected to allow me in a reply of this nature—but they all, I feel, ultimately 
come back to this same point, so I will content myself with one: the sentence 
I was referring to myself, not to you. If we merely had the first clause, without 
the second, it would be admitted, I suppose, that myself was merely reflexive, 
as it would be in J was looking at myself in the mirror. It is true that in the first 
sentence the word is pronounced with a heavy stress on -se/f, as it is not in the 
second, but I submit that this proves nothing beyond the facts (i) that the 
context or the circumstances demand that the word be emphasized in speech, 
just as in similar circumstances or in a similar position the simple personal 
pronouns would be emphasized, e.g. J was referring to him, and (ii) that when 
the -self pronouns are emphasized, FOR WHATEVER REASON, a heavy 
stress always falls on the second syllable. Stress therefore cannot be adduced 
as evidence that the pronoun is emphatic in itself, i.e. that it provides emphasis 
as distinct from receiving emphasis. 

Now let us first take the simple sentence He was referring to me, then let us 
extend it to He was referring to me, not to you. The addition of the three extra 
words does not alter the character of me; they emphasize it by contrast. but 
(and this seems to me the important point) the word itself is not responsible for 
giving the emphasis; it remains a simple personal pronoun. It is emphasized 
but it is not ‘emphasizing’. And precisely the same considerations apply, | 
hold, with / was referring to myself and I was referring to myself, not to you, 
except that the form of the pronoun is the reflexive instead of the simple personal 
one. The fact that they may be given emphasis in virtue of their position in the 
sentence is not a characteristic peculiar to the -se/f pronouns; so may the simple 
personal pronouns, and also nouns. 

rhis partly explains why I stated on page 106 that Dr Churchward gave only 
one example of the reflexive and emphatic use; though here again an apology 
is due to him for the omission to add a footnote by way of explanation. Perhaps 
I should have said ‘actually cited’ or ‘actually distinguished’ instead of ‘actually 
given’. As Dr Churchward states, there are several examples in paras. 23-25 
of his article, but as they are not definitely distinguished as such and are amongst 
an assortment of all types as “Examples for I urther Study’ | had not included 
them. As for those given in paras. 7(b) and 8(h), | should only recognize one 
of them (You must think it out for yourself) as both reflexive and emphatic in 
the sense which I attach to the term ‘emphatic’; the others I regard merely as 
receiving emphasis in virtue of their position in the sentence—again as 
‘emphasized’, not as ‘emphasizing’. So my ‘one’ should be amended to ‘two’. 

As regards your own, his own, &c., | admit that the effect is usually, if not 
always, emphatic, but I still feel that there is the distinction between those 
Where the emphasis lies in the word itself (She does her own housework — she 
does her housework herself) and those where it comes from an implied contrast 
(She does her own housework her's, not someone else’s). The contrast is 
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yrought out quite well in an anecdote narrated of Abraham Lincoln by Esther 
Meynell in her book The Young Lincoln. Some of the diplomats at the White 
House were shocked to find Lincoln cleaning his shoes. “In England, Mr LincolIn’, 
ne of them said to him, ‘no gentleman blacks his own boots.” “Really? 
Lincoln. “Whose boots does he black, then?” 
Finally may I again ipologize to Dr Churchward for any unfortunate impres- 
on my article may have given regarding his own, and at the same time thank 


“answered 


m for his very kind and courteous references to that article? 


Yours faithfully, 
FREDERICK T. Woop 


| lo the Editor, English Language Teaching 


DEAR SIR, 

In a letter from Professor Edouard Maurice Duval of the Popular University 
of Villeurbanne, we have received a translation, made by the students at the 
university, of one of Shelley’s short poems 

The original and the translation are printed below: 


Music, When soft voices die, 
Vibrates in the memory 

Odours, when sweet violets sicken 
Live within the sense they quicken. 


Rose leaves, when the rose is dead 

Are heap’d for the beloved’s bed; 

And so thy thoughts, when thou are gone 
Love itself shall slumber on 


Musique! Meme quand tes douces voix se meurent 
Toutes vibrations, en notre esprit demeurent, 

Tel un parfum tres doux: violettes au declin 

Qui ravive les sens redevenus enclins 


Des Roses effecuillces, amas de Roses mortes 
| S’entassent pour Paimee a ce lit qui la porte. 
Et tes pensces, ainsi, quand tu ne seras plus, 
{ Dormiront dans amour, un long sommeil reclus 
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( ble t es OF Calevoric The ditference c uut rather more n ed 
nstead of yman c bstitute such a noun orkman, “What sort o 
vorkiman he? WUT capabilitic his skill, his etficiens 
reliabilitv, &¢ "What sort nis he? merely asks for his trade « 
OCCUPALION 
OUESTION In such entence as “IT an ifraid hall have to decline tl 
tation’, can / am afraid be explained as equivalent to / regret? 
WER In certain sentences they may amount to almost the me for 
ictical purposes, but usually they do not mean quite the same. When 
tatement Is preface { by J am afraid it Suggests that one makes the statemet 
ith a certain degree of reluctance: e.g. / am afraid 1 was not listenis »> wi 
il valid, / aint afratd sn fidd not /l THe ruta he d d not tell the trut 
ough Tam reluctant to say so). / regret, on the other hand, ts expr 
Ore I regret tha ( {not tell the truth means “1 wish that she had t 
truth and rt it She did ne 
Both, of course ve used ourteous forms of apology when no reluc 
Ice OF SOFFOM ly felt nd am afraid et that 1 shall not be able 
i }] d ih Mrlee i 
ESTION Whic orrect, “He writes like a Id” or “He writes as a chi 
Vit Where re bl na n the correct word: a n 
the pacit { Vir Bi nw F mt Would mean either t 
Mr Brown has a style of 1 ng that resembles that which we OK 
th civil servants, or that I is tull of ‘officialese’ and that kind 
rvon hich character docur ‘ inating from government But 
Mr Brown actually ts a TrVant an rites a letter to the pre nt 
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ESTION.—_I have always been taught that ‘I live in London’ ts corre t English, 
t rin London’. Yet in my dictionary I tind the sentence “For 
R ita hotel’. Hf this is c W should it not be 
ng in London it | it lam there only to 

orrect: Which of them one uses depends on the 

to express. J live in London refers to one’s general place 

Lo to ones ce of residenc t the moment 

only te Oorarily e should us use the second 

s not emploved e. | velv tor t s. Eve vhere 

ned we mav use the progressive form if our mterest 


present time. Thus we say The Queen lives at 





incham Palace, meaning that is her usual place of residence dan official 
guirv for a person's address would be framed Where do you | but if we 
expectedly meet att iend whom we have not seen for years we should probably 


k Where are you living?, What are you doing? (ie. what trade, business of 
ofession are you engaged in?). We are aware that he has probably lived in 


e same place and followed the same occupation for some time past and will 
i likelihood continue to do so for some time ahead, but in the circumstances 


nterest is fixed on the position at the moment 
Used thus, the progressive form has a more 


impersonal 


yout it, the plain non-progressive form a more 
mat the plain 


>of this the progressive form often has al 





icks. Thousands of families live in tnsanttar) more than 
t tistical Staten ent: Thousa is of youl ‘al faving ino insanitary CONAIILONS 
uses Our Sympathy, concern ot 


indignation 


rect to sav “He had not succeeded to solve the problem’? 


FSTION Is it ce 
hought that alter fo succeed One had to use the gerund 
SsWwER._ Fail takes the intinitive (He failed to solve the problem’) but succe 


followed by the gerund (He had not succeeded in solving the probleny) 


Thus the example you quote, with the infinitive, is incorrect, though this, of 
urse, does not preclude the use of the intinitive when it is employed adver- 


ally. as in the sentence "He wished to succeed, to please his p irents’. 


ESTION The other day | read in a newspaper account of am irder trial the 
Howing sentence: ‘In the morning she would become very collapsed’. TL have 
cussed this sentence with my English friends and they all agree that very 


al 


lapsed is not acceptable English. But can one say “became collapsed’ at 


en without the word very? 


NSWER Most English people would, | think, agree with the implication otf 


n 
ur question, To become collapsed is a piece of slipshod journalese. The more 


mal way of expressing it would be “she sank into a state of collapse 


ESTION | should very 


e Question Box in F.L.7., Vol. XI, No > January-March, 1957, page 63 


Ihe sentence is this: “If George was at home 





What is the precise sense conveved by would here; and what name would you 
ve to the tense would hear in such a sentence 

WH As was explained in the answer to the question to which you refer 

dd indicates a supposition on the p rt ot tl eaker, or somethin in 

ircumstances, he thinks tt reasonable to assume, as distinct from somethin; 

ich he is sure. We mav imagine two friends conversing. One says “1 was 

t Balliol from 1935 to 193% Ihe other replies, “Then you would knew my 


| 


{ 


much like an explanation of a sentence printed in 


| 
vesterdav he would hear the news.” 
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cousin’, meaning, “He was there during that period, so I should think it probable 

that you knew him.’ Or again, ‘I saw Mrs Smith going into the hospital’ 

‘She would be visiting her brother; he is a doctor there’; i.e. | do not know 

that that was the reason, but in the circumstances it seems a likely explanation 
The tense is the conditional. Note that for the first person should is used 

I rang the front door bell several times, but I couldn’t make you hear 

‘| should probably be in the garden.’ 


QUESTION.— Could you inform me to what extent the English past participle 
can be used as an attributive adjective? Our German pupils write the desired 
hook, the wished hook, the finished work, the promised excursion, because they 
say soin German. But is it right in English? I cannot find a rule in any grammat 
book. I know there are certain participles which have become adjectives, but 
the examples I have given above seem wrong to me 

ANSWER. All the examples you give are correct, except the wished hook. We 
do not wish a book; we wish for it. Hence the attributive form of the past 
participle (were we to use it) would be the wished-for book. This would not 
normally be said, though one does sometimes hear such sentences as All his 
efforts failed to achieve the wished-for result. 

It would take a fairly long article to go satisfactorily into the use of the past 
participle as an attributive adjective, and even then it would probably be difficult 
to formulate any definite rules. For what they are worth, however, it might be 
of interest to note the following points: (1) It is much more common with 
transitive than with intransitive verbs, the noun bearing an objective relationship 
to the attributive participle (e.g. baked potatoes, the Promised Land, the expected 
result). (ii) Most past participles that denote a state or condition resulting 
from the activity or process specified by the verb can be used attributively 
(c.g. a hroken window, locked doors, soiled linen, the corrected exercises, a 
anquished enemy, a loaded revolver, boiled potatoes). (ii) When the past 


participles of intransitive verbs are so used they are generally verbs denoting 
change of place or change of condition: fallen leaves, the fallen angels, an escaped 
prisoner, a retired bank-manager. These are active, and the noun bears a sub- 
jective relationship to them. 

Normally the past participle is used attributively only when it denotes some 
distinguishing feature of the thing in question or some quality or characteristic 
which we wish to draw attention to as being of significance for the appreciation 
of the situation. We should not speak of a written book, since all books are 
written, though we might refer to a person’s written works as distinct from h 
other work, such as teaching, lecturing, administration, &c., while a wriffen 
exercise and a written reply are quite usual expressions, since exercises and 
replies might be oral ones 


QUESTION.——I was very interested in the word wrought discussed in The Question 
Box in your issue for January-March, 1957. It recalled to me an expression 
which my mother, who was of Eng 





ish origin, used to use when children were 
irritable or bad-tempered after a hard or exciting day. She would say they 
were ‘over-wrought’, What was the infinitive of this verb wrought? Was 
wright? 

ANSWER.—-As explained in the issue of The Question Box to which you refer 
except in rather specialized uses (and sometimes in verse) the word wrough 
is now archaic, but it was the old past tense and past participle of the vert 
to work. It is often found in the Authorized Version of the Bible, e.g. in t! 
parable of the Labourers in the Vineyard (Matthew XX, verse 12): “These | 
have wrought but one hour’. Nowadays we should say worked. 
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)UESTION.— Why is it not possible to use the comparative damper in the following 


entences: “This year the winter is more damp than severe.” “This year the 
vinter is more damp than cold.’? 

ANSWER.— The comparatives damper, warmer, finer, &c., are used when we 
re comparing two degrees of the same quality or characteristic. Thus we should 


av “It is warmer today than it was yesterday’, or “Today ts warmer than yester- 
lay’, since we are comparing ditferent degrees of warmth: and similarly ‘I hope 
t will be finer this summer than it was last.” But in the sentences you quote 
two different qualities are compared. What the sentences mean is that the 

inter has been damp more than it has been severe. The general idea denoted 
DY damp Is compared with the general idea denoted by severe, or by cold, and 
or such a comparison more must be used 

At first sight it might seem that this ts contradicted by such a sentence as 
it is longer than it is wide’, but actually there is no contradiction, since we are 
comparing different degrees of the same thing (measurements) but in two 
different dimensions. 


QUESTION.— In Palmer’s Grammar of English Words, page 50, each is explained 
yn the one hand as a ‘modifier’ ((He gave two to each one’) and on the other 
iS a ‘noun-substitute’ (“He gave two to each’). Could you explain the difference 
between this word used as a modifier and as a noun-substitute? 

\NSWER.— The terms ‘modifier’ and ‘noun-substitute’ refer to the function of 
the word in a particular sentence, and this difference of function is, | presume, 
clear enough from the examples given. The distinction of meaning is rather a 
nice one. The noun-substitute each is, of course, singular, just as much as is 
each one, but by using one we individualize more definitely. We may say ‘As 
the children left the party each was given a present’ or ‘each one was given a 
present’, but the '.tter singles them out as the former does not, emphasizing 
the fact that no one was overlooked or left out. It will thus be seen that it is a 
question of effect rather than of meaning as such, and the precise nature of that 
effect will vary according to the sentence or the situation with which it ts con- 
cerned. ‘Each gave his opinion’ suggests a number or variety of opinions; 
‘Each one gave his opinion’ suggests a succession of speakers. ‘The Queen 
had something to say to each of them as they filed past her’, might suggest 
little more than formal repetition; but substitute ‘to each one of them,’ and a 
more human and personal touch is added. 


QUESTION. —In the simplified story of Shakespeare’s Twelfth Night as told by 
Mr Hornby (Tokyo, 1932) occurs the sentence ‘Viola said she would most 
joyfully suffer death if it would give her lord any satisfaction’. Would it be 
quite as good to say ‘if it gave’? [I had always understood that in if-clauses 
would is used only if it implies willingness. 
ANSWER.——The rule that would, when employed in if-clauses, implies willingness 
is true only of the first person (‘He said he would go if | would go with him’. 
‘He offered to overlook the offence if we would promise not to do it again’): 
for the other persons it may express willingness (for instance, in the Jast example 
they could be substituted for we) but it need not do so. We can quite well say 
‘Their representative said he would call at 3 p.m. if that would be convenient.’ 
Your suggested emendation would not be so good as the original, as Viola 
S thinking of her lord deriving the satisfaction after she has died. If we get 
back to the direct form, what she said, presumably, was ‘I will most joyfully 
suffer death if it will give you any satisfaction.” It might be objected that in the 
last example in the previous paragraph it would be possible to say ‘if it was 
convenient’ (implying the direct form ‘if it is convenient’), so why could we 
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not have ‘if it gave her lord any satisfaction’ here? Actually, however, the tw« 
cases are not quite parallel. In the former it would be possible, by consultin 
‘ ' 


one’s diary, to say whether or not the suggested arrangement was convenient 


as one’s cngagements then stood; but the situation which Viola envisages cannot 
be viewed from a present point of view. Gave, however, could be used if we 
were to substitute iat (with a strong stress) for if, implying the direct form ‘it 
that gives you any satisfaction’; but then the sentence would mean something 
rather different, namely, if you derive any satisfaction, not from my death 
but from the knowledge that | am willing to die 


QUESTION Is there any difference between also and too? 

SSWER. Generally, foo is more emphatic than also, and its effect is to draw 
attention to the fact In question as something unexpected, unusual surprising 
or worthy of note. “He was a distinguished novelist and had also published tw« 
volumes ot poetry’ merely links the two facts together. “He was a distinguished 

| 
rit 
publication of poetry is something we should not expect from a novelist. The 
following (on cricket) is quoted from Mary Russell Mitford’s Our Village 
‘Our country lads, accustomed to the flail or the hammer, have the free us¢ 


novelist: he had published two volumes of poetry, too’, suggests that t 


of their arms; they know how to move their shoulders; and they can move thei 
ttl they kt | t ve their st Ider n 


feet too— they can run’, Also would have been less appropriate here, becaus« 


the ability to run is important in cricket, and the writer therefore wished t 


emphasize this particular qualification. A/so ranged the various items side t 


side as of equal Importance; 100 singles one out and stresses it. 


QUESTION. — Would you please tell me whether the italicized words in the following 
sentences are correctly used, and if not what they should be? 

(i) He is quite sure that his teachers tell him nothing which will be of any us 
to him in his further life 

(ii) He writes of his interests, which show that life in Cheltenham is not the 
right life for him 

(iii) | should take the boy away from this school and perhaps send him to 
another one 


ANSWER. (1) Which is used correctly, though that would also be possible. We 
should not, however, say Ais further life but his future life. Future denotes that 
which lies ahead as distinct from, and irrespective of, that which is past or that 


lis 
sentence. Further, on the other hand, means continuance of that which is past 
or addition to what one has at present. Thus further information means informa 
tion additional to that which has already been given; further life means 
continuance of life beyond the point it has already reached: e.g. “He felt that if 
he were deprived of his freedom, further life would be pointless.’ 

(ii) I take it that your query concerns the number of the verb: should it 
singular o1 plural » it depends on the precise notion the sentence is intended to 
convey. In all probability the plural form which you have given Is the correct 
one in this particular case, since which presumably refers back to interests, and 
the writer implies that there is not much scope for satisfying such interests 11 


which exists at present, and this is clearly the notion you wish to convey in t 


Cheltenham. If the singular verb, shows, were to be used, then which would 
refer to the whole of the preceding fact, and the implication would be not that 
his interests, but the mere fact of him writing about them, shows that life in 
Cheltenham ts unsuitable for him 

(iii) This is acceptable as it stands, though most speakers or writers woul 
probably omit one. The idiomatic use of the prop-word one is rather complicated 
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hough there is an article on it in E.L.7. for Winter, 1952, and you might find 
iis of some help. So far as another is concerned, the general tendency seems to 
e to use one when another carries something of its original meaning of second, 

additional (/f you break ‘ 





that watch you wort get another one) and to omit tt 
hen the sense is that of ‘different’, ‘alternative’, ‘substituted’. So we move 
om one house into another, or say that a speaket rambles on from one topic 
o another. One, being a substitute for a previously mentioned noun, has the 
fect of linking or associating the two things; if we wish to differentiate or 
lissociate them the omission of one has this effect. 


)UFSTION.--Would you please tell me whether the italicized words in the 
ollowing sentences are correctly used, and if not what they should be? 
(i) He thought himself a writer and therefore he was sure not to need any 
| vathematics. 
(ii) Michael could not endure the hard system of the school. 
(iii) It was more a school for soldiers. 
(iv) If they had to swot something one had to do the same. 


ANSWER. (i) ‘He thought himself a writer’, if taken in isolation and apart from 
is context, is quite good I nglish It would mean that he imagined himself to 
e a writer, whether or not there was any justification for his so thinking. But 

¢ sentence you quote is very badly constructed, so that the intended meaning 

not at all clear. It would, I think, be better expressed in one of the following 
vays. (a) ‘He thought that as he was a writer he was sure not to need any 
nathematics’, (b) ‘He thought himself a writer, and was sure that therefore he 
vould not need any mathematics.’ Or is it a schoolboy planning for himself a 
terary career which has not yet materialized? If that is so, then the following 
vould be better: He thought that as he was to be a writer he was sure not to 
need any mathematics.’ 

(ii) This is correct as it stands. ‘The school’ means a particular school; tx 
hard system of school would mean of schools and the process of education 
renerally. 

(iii) Correct, though it is worth noticing that ‘a school for soldiers’ may mean 
wo things: (a) a school more suited to soldiers than (if it has any reference to 
' he previous sentence) to a boy of Michael’s temperament perhaps a reference 

to the strict discipline or regimentation, (b) a school intended for soldiers; 
. cf. ‘a school for the sons of clergy’. The use of more suggests that the former is 
probably the correct interpretation. 
(iv) The sentence sounds a very awkward one and ts not easily comprehensible ; 
but this may be because it is taken out of its context. The meaning presumably 
( is that ‘one’ (in this case the writer or speaker) felt he must do the same as was 
expected of the other scholars. The query, I take it, is regarding the use of an 
object to the verb swot; why not merely if they had to swot, since the verb is 
renerally used intransitively? But we do speak of swotting Latin, swotting 
history, &c., so there is no objection to swotting son thing, leaving the subject 
unspecified. 


| QULSTION.. Are the italicized words in the following sentences correctly used? 
If not, what should they be? 
(i) He was very much disturbed by that which was around him. 


(ii) He thinks about these conditions. 
(iii) In our time we have not only to look fo our own interests but also to the 
interests of other people and nations 
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ANSWER. (1) This is correct. Very often what replaces that which. but th 
rather fine distinction of meaning between the two. That which is more specific 
where what is more general. Dow t criticize what you dow t understand is general 
advice, even when it is given in connection with a particular instance; but 
Dont criticize that which you dowt understand means ‘You domi understand this 
particular matter; therefore don’t criticize it. That is a demonstrative; hence 


by separating what out into its two components that which we point more definitely 
to the thing or the occurrence in question. “He took no notice of what was going 
on around hin’ merely tells us that the person was immersed in his own thought 

! 
ly worth his taking notice of 


it does not suggest that there was anything real 
But ‘He took no notice of that which was going on around him’ gives much mot 
prominence to the surrounding activity. 

(i) If think about means ‘consider’ this is correct. Cf. ‘IL will think abou 
your suggestion and let you have an answer in the morning.” [t may also mean 
‘ponder over’, “worry about; e.g. He spends too much time thinking about his 
health. 

(it) Look to is quite correct, and it has a slightly different meaning from 
look after. Look after means take care of or safeguard; look to means rather 
keep in mind. This comes out more clearly in the second part of the sentence 
than in the first. Other people and other nations will look affer their own 
n looking to 


interests, and might not thank us for trying to do it for them: but 


the interests of other people and other nations we try, so far as we are able, 
to see that what we do does not endanger, threaten or conflict with those interests. 


/ 


Cf. the expression to look to one’s laurels 


QUESTION I have read in an English book ‘prophecy, prophesy, Which are 
not homophones’. But D. Jones in his English pronouncing dictionary gives 


‘prophecy ‘profisi and 'profisai; and prophesy ‘profisai’, Would you 


kindly give an explanation? 


ANSWER.— 'Profisi for the noun and 'profisai for the verb are the only pro 
nunciations that need concern the foreign speaker of English. The pronunciation 
‘profisai for the noun is very rare and becoming obsolete as well 

The words have been in the language for a very long time, and came in through 
French, being originally from Greek. They first appeared in English with the 
French stress, on the last syllable. This was written with ic, and the s or ¢ were 
just spelling variants which were eventually restricted (not until the last century) 
to the verb and noun respectively. Next, the stress shifted to the first syllable 
(a general English tendency) in the case of the noun, but in the case of the verb 
it remained where it was for much longer (compare in modern English pairs of 
words such as ‘contrast (noun) and con'trast (verb)). While it was still on the 
last syllable of the verb, a widespread vowel change took place which caused i: 
in stressed position to move ultimately to modern ai. Later still, the stress shifted 
in the case of the verb also. 

Prophesy is the only verb to end in -sy, and although most words ending in 
-y are pronounced with the vowel 1, we have the large class of verbs ending in 
-fy (pronounced -fai). So probably we do not feel it strange to use ai at the end 
of 'profisai owing to its being a verb 
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OXFORD PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH FOR ADULT LEARNERS. 
A. S. Hornby. Book 3, 277 pages. Oxford University Press. 
Ts. 6d. (Manilla, 6s.). 

OXFORD PROGRESSIVE ENGLISH FOR ADULT LEARNERS. 
A. S. Hornby. Book 3, Teacher’s Handbook, 89 pages. Oxford 
University Press. 4s. 


These books follow the same general pattern as their predecessors. The 
learner’s book contains a series of reading texts and sections for study, while 
help to the teacher on this material is contained in the teacher’s book. The 
texts are excellent, and provide the learner with a mass of interesting and varied 
material profusely and admirably illustrated. Much of the work in the study 
section is based on new vocabulary, as it should be at this advanced level, but 
there is also a certain amount of general linguistic teaching. Most of this 
teaching is sound and up-to-date. Excellent advice is, for example, given on 
the question of who, whom, on page 56. *Whom’, says Mr Hornby, ‘is rarely 
used in the spoken language’. And he proceeds to give examples like Who are 
you going to meet? Usetul help is also given with regard to stress and intonation. 
On page 78, for example, a number of ‘tail-questions’ (what lovely weather 
we're having, aren't we?) are set out and the approximate intonation is marked. 
One or two details of the teaching are open to question. The statement on page 
117 that ‘Could is used for past time if the situation clearly shows past time’ 
is surely misleading. The fact that we can say He could play tennis when he was 
younger and not He could pass the examination yesterday is a matter of usage, 
not situation. 

A commendable feature of this learner’s book is the section of Composition 
Exercises from page 182 to page 248. These vary from simple exercises of the 
type—‘Write questions to which these sentences are the answer’ to four para- 
graphs on the subject of ‘Law’, with twenty-five comprehension questions on 
them. The complete set of exercises provides first-rate training for the advanced 
student in the use and understanding of the language. A key to the exercises 
is provided in the teacher’s book. 

The learner’s book is concluded with lists of irregular verbs, a pronouncing 
vocabulary, and a cumulative index to books 1, 2, and 3. 

Book Three completes this valuable English course for adults which is written 
with the skill, ingenuity and learning which we expect of its author. The course 
will be of the greatest use and interest to adult students of English all over the 
world. 


ENGLISH EXERCISES. F. L. Sack. 128 pages. Berne. A. 
Francke. 1956. 


Dr Sack’s volume of English Exercises was first published as long ago as 1938, 


but the present edition, designed for pupils in their second or third year of the 
study of the language, is virtually a new book, only a small amount of the original 
material having been retained. The order in which the exercises are arranged 
follows the general pattern of Dr Sack’s admirable text book The Structure of 
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English, so that the two are eminently suited for use together, though the 
Exercises could be used equally well with the same author’s earlier work 
Kurzgefasste englische Grammatik and Grammatik des modernen Englisch. 
table at the beginning makes reference to the relevant sections of any of thes 
three works quite easy. : 

The emphasis throughout has deliber: itely been placed on spoken rather thar 
on written style, and though, in the earlier stages espect: ally, the single-sentenc: 
type of exercise is inescapé able, there is a good deal of more connected materia 
in the form of simple stories, episodes or humorous incidents, which will not 
only provide a sustained interest but will also introduce the pupil to variou 
aspects of English life. A welcome feature, too, is to be found in a number of 
illustrations, some drawn especially for this book, others reproduced fron 
Punch, The New Yorker, and even the Ministry of Transport’s Highway Cod 

There are very occasional lapses. For instance, on page 13 Dr Johnson 
recounting how he made a lady look ridiculous, is made to add, ‘She never 
liked me since’. Idiomatic I nglish surely demands either ‘She /as never liked 
me since’ or ‘She never liked me after... On the whole, however, the book 
(as one would expect) is very sound both linguistically and on method, while 
the material is of the kind that should capture the interest and appeal to the 
imagination of the learner. Since it is intended primarily for Swiss 


students 
the section for translation into English is, of course, in German; 


but there ji 
a separate edition of the English part only, published in conjunction with Messrs 
Heffer & Sons, of Cambridge, for use with non-German-speaking pupils. 


AN ANNOTATED GUIDE TO THE EDITIONS OF THE 
CHILDREN’S CLASSICS WITH A DESCRIPTIVE LIST OF 
PUBLISHERS’ SERIES. 28 pages. 


s. 6d. (not including postage) 
Coventry City Libraries. 


This booklet will prove of the greatest value to those who are teaching English 
to children. It is based upon a previous publication named “Some good editions 
of the children’s classics’, wiih appeared in 1954 but is now out of print. The 
foreword informs us that ‘the list has been extended to include not only more 
titles, but also the editions of the classics in the publishers’ series which, although 
costing less than an individually produced edition, can stand as good editions 
from most points of view’, and later states that 
The choice of editions still remains selective however, a number of 
editions and series having been excluded because of poor or unsuitable 
format or indifferent editing.’ 
The following extracts, taken from the text, will illustrate the usefulness of 
this publication for teachers of children of all ages. 


DITTIES FOR THE NURSERY. 
First published 1805. 


Oxford University Press. 5s. 0d. Edited by lona Opie from ‘Original Dittic 
of the Nursery’. The black and white illustrations by Monica Walker 
well with the text. Contains many rhymes which will appeal to young 
children. 80 pages. Size 73” by 5’. 
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the STEVENSON, Robert Louis. TREASURE ISLAND. 
First published 1883. 


Blackie’s library of famous books; Children’s illustrated classics; Collins 
new classics; Collins standard series; I veryman’s library for young people 
(with Kidnapped); Nelson classics; Oxford illustrated classics; Presentation 


ace library. 
tal . - . . . 
01 DEFOE, Daniel. ROBINSON CRUSOE. 
yu First published 1840. 
Blackie’s library of famous books; ¢€ hildren’s classics; Children’s illustrated 
i classics; Collins new classics; I veryman’s library for young people; Nelson 
de classics; Oxford illustrated classics; Tales from many lands; Told to the 
on children. 
vel 
ee BRONTE, Emily. WUTHERING HEIGHTS. 
Ook / 
ile First published 1848. 
he Chatto and Windus. 10s. 6d. The Zodiac Press. Suitable for older children 
Its No illustrations. Printing and paper are good and the text well set. 308 
IS pages. Size 83” by 5} 
= Also in: Blackie’s library of famous books; Collins new classics; Everyman’s 
library; Nelson classics. 
WELLS, Herbert George. THE WAR OF THE WORLDS. 
IE First published 1898. 
EF 


Heinemann. Ss. 0d. An acceptable edition of this classic for all ages. One 
drawing forms the frontispiece. 225 pages. Size 74” by 5 


e) Heinemann. 7s. 6d. In the same type and format as the Ss. Od. edition but 
in the ‘Science fiction’ series. 


ish At the end of the pamphlet is a descriptive list of publishers’ series. The 
Ns following extract which is one of the fourteen entries is a typical example 
he 

re CHILDREN’S CLASSICS. 

gn Adam and Charles Black. Various prices, 8s. 6d. to 12s. 6d. 8}" by 54” 
ns 


Each title has plates in colour by various artists. The paper is stout and 
durable and the print is clear with a good layout to each page. Cloth board 
Ol binding. An attractive series suitable for all children. 


It should be borne in mind that this guide is intended for teachers and parents 
of in Great Britain and that it does not include those simplified readers which are 
sroduced by Longmans Green & Co., Macmillan, the Oxford University Press 
ar ad other publishers and which have been compiled with the aim of providing 
elementary learners of English with suitably adapted reading material. However, 
it is a list which should be strongly recommended to the overseas teacher of the 

English language. 
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of Education, University of Durham. 


Edited by F. V. SMITH 


Professor of Psychology, University of Durham 


The policy followed by the Editor, 
Professor F. V. Smith, of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology, has been to preserve 
a balance between the various fields of 
research in education. Articles have 
appeared on such diverse topics as the 
history of education with a particular 
emphasis upon education in the North 
Country, the teaching of modern lan- 
guages, encephalography in the study 
of children, cybernetics, education 
measurement, auditory high-frequency 
weakness among school-children and 
projective tests. 

The submission of articles is not re- 
stricted to members of the University; 
but in the main the RESEARCH REVIEW 
reports work done in or in association 
with the University of Durham. 

The REVIEW is published by the Institute, 
and can be obtained for 5s. 6d. post free, from 
the Director, Institute of Education, Kepier 
Terrace, Grlesgate, Durham, England, or 
through booksellers. 

















CAMBRIDGE 
ANTHOLOGY 
OF 
ENGLISH PROSE 


recorded on 
5 long-playing records 


ARGO RG 103-7 


* 
Details from 
THE 
ARGO RECORD COMPANY 


29 GEORGE STREET, 
LONDON, W.1 


or gramophone shops 








Writers and Their Work 
Series: No. 8&8 


BURNS 
by David Daiches 
2s. net. 


* 


Forthcoming titles: 
SPENSER 
by Rosemary Freeman 
(August) 
DYLAN THOMAS 
by G. S. Fraser 
(September) 


JAMES JOYCE 


by J. 1. M. Stewart 
(October) 


HORACE WALPOLE 
by Hugh Honour 
(November) 


W. H. AUDEN 
by Richard Hoggart 
(December) 


* 


For a free illustrated leaflet about 
the Series, apply to Publications 
Department, British Council, 
Albion House, 59 New Oxford 
Street, London, W.C.1 


Published by 


Longmans 


























